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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SABBATH. 
We'present our readers this week with 
a picture that speaks more than we could 
nyina whole page. It represents the 


holy and delightful Sabbath. 


It tells of 


yest from care and toil; and of a whole 
day to spend in those sacred exercises 
that carry our souls to that land in which 
Jove, and peace, and joy shall be for us 
forever. Children, we hope you all love 
to hear the Sabbath bells; ifany of you 
do not, depend on it there must be some- 
thing wrotig in your hearts. The peace- 
fol, quiet, sacred Sunday is only a fore- 
taste of what heaven is, and any one that 


deems this day a weariness, 


could not love heaven. 


cannot, 
There are many 


who hail the Sabbath with joy, but not 


from right motives. 


Some, for example, 


rejoice because on this day they may put 
aside their books ; some, because they are 
free from the office or the workshop; 
others because it affords them an oppor- 
tunity of rambling about where they 
please. But the Christian welcomes Sun- 
day because on that day he has nothing 
to interfere with his prayer and praise to 
God. Now, children, to which of these 


classes do you belong? 


8T. J. 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO SECURE A WELCOME. 


Tt was a wet, cold day in October. The | But 
leaves were turning red, and the woods/|cloud would pass, 
were becoming bare, and everything wore|leaving not the 
acheerless air outdoors, and even a bright | clear 
freand comfortable room could not dis- but a calm, sad 
plthe idea of discomfort entirely from|shade, which 
fhe indoor look. Mrs. Grey, the minis- ‘could not give 


te's wife in L., had been feeling the in- 


fluence of the east wind all day. She | courage, till hours 
ms weary too, for she had three little | of repentance and 
children, one a babe in her arms, and for jfaith and trust 


push on, and keep 





doing, sweep, 
dust, bake, or 
iron, tend the ba- 
| by or attend to 
the wants of the 
other children, 
would conquer 
her powers of en- 
durance, and for 
a short time she 
would exhibit in 
words and looks, 
a spirit of impa- 
tience which 
under other cir- 
cumstances, and 
with a less deli- 
cately strung 
nervous system, 
would have been 
criminal. And 
so she herself re- 
garded it, still she 
had learned to 
exercise charity 
| for herself as well 
las for others.— 
She felt conscious 
that often when 
she ‘ willed to do 
iright, evil was 
| present with her.’ 
soon the 








sunshine 


| place to hope and 





were no where to 
be seen. The 
baby’s teeth had 
@ spasm, and he 
began to cry.— 
* My dear, is din- 
ner ready ?’ kind- 
ly inquired Mr. 
Grey, ‘it is time 
I was off.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ sigh- 
ed Mary, ‘ what 
shall I do ? 

‘Please, Mrs. 
Grey,’ said a soft 
voice, ‘ won’t the 
baby come to me?’ 
and Jenny stood 
with outstretched 
hands towards 
the little rogue. 
* Come, baby dear, 
do come, see what 
I've got,’ and 
Jenny shook a 
rattle at him, and 
then ran and hid 
behind the door, 
and then peeped 
out again and 
clapped her hands 
and hid again, 
and soon Master 
Willie was mak- 
ing after her, and 
crowing with glee- 
Jenny _ enticed 
him along, till 
they were in the 
sitting-room out 
of Mrs. Grey’s 
way, and so she 





the present, hers were the only pair | had passed. 
ofhands employed to perform the routine 
ofdaily labor necessary to the comfort | one of exhaustion to Mary’s slender frame, the day with us.’ 


and happiness of the little circle. 


She 


wis 8 patient and willing laborer, for she 
felt that the expense of a domestic could 
tot be afforded, with the limited income| weary enough then, from standing on her 
Which her husband received for his ser- 
vies. He, good man, was by far the 
least patient of the two, under the hard 
teeessity. It chafed and grievedhis noble 
hettt to see her, whom he had brought 
fom alhome of ease and plenty, obliged 
tobearthe burden and heat of the day, 
While he sat in his pleasant study and read 
or wrote. Sometimes he entirely rebelled, 
tnd would assert his authority that she 


thowld’at once obtain a domestic. 


* You 


will kit yourself, Mary,’ he would say. 
‘Tris tot right for you to work so hard, 
With all your other cares besides. We 


vill trust Providence for a way to meet 
But Mary would smile 


expense.’ 


and answer, *Oh no, my dear, I am in no 
of dying just at present, I think, 


for my appetite is excellent, and my sleep 


8¥eet—only you must bear with me, 
when I get so tired and am cross.’ 


. "You k 
Income is 


8 Mr. Grey would submit with a deep 
S, BO back to his books and his pen, 
she would go back to her broom or 
bread-pan, and try to think as she 
ed There were times, however, 
ny Ws she said, ‘she was cross.’ When 
Overtasked nerves gave way for the 
Complete weariness would over- 
het and the feeling that’ she must 


’ she continued, ‘that our 
sufficient to meet our ex- 
Pewses how, and we must not get into 

By and by things will be different, 


| 


aap to such severe labor. The baby 


It was ironing-day, and that was always {little Jenny, ‘certainly, you will spend| 


Mary was truly hospitable at heart, and 


hy fretful, the starch was not clear, din-/her feelings were capable of wondrous 


ner hour was approaching, and she was 


feet since five in the morning, to lie down 
on the floor and sleep. Baby began to 
scream. She was hastily trying to finish 
a shirt for her husband to wear to a fune- 
ral at one o’clock, and—the door bell 
rang ! 

*Oh dear, what shall I do?’ she ex- 
claimed to herself, as she wiped the 
perspiration from her hot brow, and tried 
to smooth her hair and hush the baby.— 
The bell rang again, but she was relieved 
by hearing her husband hastily descend 
the stairs and admit the caller—she surely 
could be excused. But in a minute her 
concern returned, for she heard her hus- 
band saying with great cordiality, 

* Why, my old friend! how are you— 
come in, come in at once !’ 

Mary stood perfectly still in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

‘Mary, who do you think has come?’ 
said Mr. Grey, opening the door, ‘ our old 
friend Graves and hia little daughter.’ 

No smile came over Mary’s face; she 
could have cried out, but in a moment she 
controlled herself, gave the baby to his 
father, and saying she would be in, in a 
few moments, finished the shirt, changed 
her apron, and went in to receive the 
visitors. : 

‘You will at least stop and dine with 
us,’ her husband was saying as she enter- 
ed the room. 

‘ Certainly,’ she added, with true  cor- 
diality, as she shook his hand, and kissed 





transitions in a very short time. 

*I can’t, indeed,’ said their friend, ‘I 
am in great haste, I am on my way to at- 
tend a meeting of importance in D., and 
must drive on to get there in time. I 
thought I would go in my carriage instead 
of the cars, for the sake of taking Jenny a 
journey, hoping it would benefit her, as 
she has not been very well, but this cold 
rain has come on, and I am afraid she will 
take a severe cold, so I thought I would 
presume upon your kindness and our old 
friendship, and leave her with you for a 
week, until my return, that is, if it will 
not be too much trouble to you ?’ 

* Oh no, of couree not,’ said Mrs. Grey, 
instantly. ‘I will try and make Jenny 
happy, and hope she will not be home- 
sick.’ 

* Then I will go,’ said Mr. Graves, ris- 
ing. ‘Jenny, my dear, be as servicable 
as you can to Mrs. Grey, and good bye 
till a week from to-day.’ 

He was gone. Mrs. G, took Jenny up 
stairs to her room, to change her travelling 
dress, and then ran hastily down to her 
work again. She must bend all her ener- 
gies now in getting dinner in season for 
her husband to be off in time to walk 
two miles to the funeral. Baby’s teeth 
condescended not to ache just then, and 
he was playiig On the floor, while his 
father attended to his toilet. . Dinner did 
not seem disposed to be got that day, for 
every thing ‘went wrong. The fire had 
barned low while they were in the parlor, 
and the potatoes were not done, and the 








amused him till 
Mr. G. had hasti- 
ly swallowed a cold lunch and gone.— 
Then the children, Alice seven, Henry 
four years old, came in from school, and 
linner was ready at last. Mrs. Grey sat 
Willie in his high chair, and he sat all 
dinner-time munching an immense slice 
of bread, and eyeing Jenny all the time, 
now and then stretching out his hand to- 
wards her with a significant grunt, as 
much as to say, ‘ We'll have another fro- 
lic by and by, won’t we?’ 

Mrs. Grey enjoyed sitting still and con- 
versing with Jenny about her mother and 
her home, till it seemed as if she lived 
her childhood over again, in the child of 
her earliest and dearest friend. 

But dinner was over at last, and then 
the poetry fled. Willie was sleepy, and 
and Alice and Henry must hurry off to 
school, and there was all the clearing up 
work to do, and poor Mrs. Grey felt the 
dread symptoms of sick-headache coming 
on’ An hour passed, and things wore a 
different aspect. Jenny had persuaded 
Mrs, Grey to go into her own room and 
nurse the baby to sleep, while she tied on 
the little one’s cloaks and tippets and 
started them for school. Then she softly 
stole into the dining-room, and cleared off 
the table and swept the room, and when 
Mrs. Grey came out, stood ready to assist 
her about the dishes. 

*No, no, my child,’ said Mrs. Grey, ‘I 
cannot allow you to work so much; you 
need to rest after your long ride this 
morning |’ 

‘Oh! please let me, dear Mrs. Grey,’ 
said Jenny, in a pleading voice, ‘I always 
help mamma at home, and we often do 
without a girl for weeks—mamma says it 
is such a relief. And besides,’ she added, 


—— 


coals for thesteak | blushing deeply, ‘I shall be very unhappy 


if you don’t let me help you, where you 
have so much to do. I shall be quite 
homesick, indeed.’ 

Who could resist the gentle earnestness 
of that look and voice? so Jenny wiped 
the dishes and set them away. Then 
while Mrs. Grey went to lie down, for her 
head ached too violently to allow the 
ironing to continue, she sat by baby’s 
cradle and kept him asleep for two hours, 
She opened one or two very tempting 
looking books, but shut them again as she 
caught sight of Mrs. Grey’s work-basket 
full to overflowing. She took a couple of 
towels which lay on the outside, as her 
stint, and as her fingers were very nimble, 
by the time Willie woke up they were 
finished. She put in the last stitch just 
as he raised himself up in his crib and 
called out to be taken. He cried a little 
at first, but Jenny succeeded in quieting 
him soon, by certain wonderful variations 
of look and voice of which she was mis- 
tress. Mr. Grey soon came in, and find- 
ing that his wife was still suffering se- 
verely, bade her lie still while he got tea. 

* Oh,’ said Jenny, ‘ ifI had only brought 
some of mamma’s “ Pulsatilla’’ with me, 
I could soon cure her headache!’ and 
while Mr. Grey kindled the fire, Jenny 
stood by with Willie, and told him of the 
wonderful effect it had upon her mother, 
who used to suffer excessively from sick- 
headache, and who now seldom had it, and 
if she did, could cure it in a few hours at 
longest, by those same wonderful little 
sugar plums. 

Alice now came in, and while Mr. 
Grey played with the baby and Henry, 
they got tea ready—Jenny set the table, 
and Alice showed her where to get the 
bread and butter. Mrs. Grey tried, but 
found it impossible to rise from her bed, 
so Jenny took her place and poured tea. 
Mr. Grey undressed Willie and Henry 
and put them to bed, while Jenny and 
Alice washed up the tea dishes, and put 
all things in nice order. Alice was a 
sweet child, and already much help and 
comfort to her mother, and she quite long- 
ed to be as old as Jenny, that she might 
help as much. They sat together and 
rocked in the big stuffed chair, till it was 
time for Alice to retire. Then Jenny 
stole into Mrs. Grey’s room, and in a low, 
tender voice asked if she might not bathe 
her head, and brush her hair, as she did 
her own mamma’s at home. This was 
done so nicely, that she felt quite refresh- 
ed, and able to drink a little tea her hus- 
band brought her. 

*Now, my love,’ said she, tenderly 
kissing Jenny, ‘you must go to bed, or 
you will be sick to-morrow, and many 
thanks, my child, for your care.’ 

Jenny did as she desired her, and as 
she laid herself down to sleep, a sweet 
feeling of peace was in her heart. She 
could not but feel that she had been of 
real service that day, and she was thank- 
ful for it, though she was not a little 
weary. 

The next morning found Mrs. Grey 
much better, and the week passed _pleas- 
antly and swiftly away. So attentive and 
useful, yet modest and gentle, did Jenny 
show herself, not only on the first day of 
her unexpected visit, but all through it, 
that Mrs, Grey felt that it was quite a 
trial to part with her. She had endeared 
herself to every:member of the family in 
no slight degree, and they all grieved at 
hér depirture. ‘So this little girl, twelve 
years old, by being unselfish and. atten- 





tive to the wants of others,. and showing 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








herself willing to do her part in the labor 
of life, made herself a welcome visitor, 
when otherwise it could not have been so 
under the circumstances. She afterwards 
often visited Mrs. Grey, when she did not 
feel obliged to exert herself as she did 
‘this time, but the memory of that first 
visit always lingered in the heart of Mrs. 
Grey, like a never-fading flower, and dear 
as a daughter she ever regarded her, not 
for the work which she did, so much as 
for the spirit which she showed. She al- 
ways had a welcome for her. A. H. B. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





JAMIE BROWN AND HIS FISHES. 
Children don’t quite understand the 
moral greatness involved in being good. 
They have peculiar notions of bravery, 
and spirit, and generous feelings, and 
oftentimes true moral courage is regarded 
as cowardly and mean. But a little care- 
ful training may correct their imperfect 
views, and imbue them with right. princi- 
ples and aims, like Jamie Brown in the 
following story from the Reaper : 





Jamie Brown was the name of a little) 
boy who lived in a pleasant cottage.— | 
Around the cottage were a great many 
trees, and behind it ran a beautiful little | 
brook with some fishes in it. They were | 
80 tame that when Jamie went down to| 
the shore of the brook and called ‘ fishes, 
fishes, little fishes,’ they would come 
right to the place where he was standing. 
Jamie loved the fishes very much, and 
they loved him too. He used to feed| 
them every morning with crumbs of| 
bread. 

One morning when he went to the 
brook to feed them, he found a boy there | 
much larger than he. The boy had a fish- | 
hook and line in his hand, and was going 
to catch some of Jamie’s fishes. Jamie 
was very angry at first, and I am sorry to| 
say spoke very crossly to the boy. But) 














he soon found this did not do any good. | 
Just then Mr. Brown, Jamie’s father, | stone. 


came and sent the boy away. 

Mr. Brown was very sorry to see his 
little son so angry ; so he sent him to his 
room to learn that verse from the Bible, 
‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city.’ 


found him sitting by the window. He 
said his verse very nicely; for Jamie, 
though he sometimes got angry, never 
disobeyed his father and mother. 


is better than he that taketh a city.’ 

So Mr. Brown told Jamie that some- 
times one king who rules over a great 
many cities and towns, goes to war with 
another king and takes away some of his 
cities, then the people praise him very 
much, and call him a great man. But 
the Bible says a little boy or girl who 
won't let his naughty feelings make him 
get angry, and say and do wrong things, 
is greater than he. 


Jamie, who had been to the city for the| adorn it with garlands, and to pay their| 


first time the winter before, thought it 
must be a great thing for aman to take 
so many houses and stores, to have them 
for his own. So he told his father that if 
ruling his spirit was greater than that, he 
would try hard to do it. Mr. Brown told 
him he hoped he would try, but he must 
remember to ask God to help him or he 
would not succeed. Jamie did try ver 
hard, and I am glad'to say that he suc- 
ceeded better and better every day. 





HOSPITALITY. 

We mean not by this the setting out of 
tables with meats and fruits and high sea- 
soned viands. These things are presented 
when the guest is wished a hundred miles 
away. But wedo mean the frank, kind 
greeting that holds no reserved anathemas 
in store for the unoffending stranger that 
taxes our kindness. If we are poor, that 
is no reason why we should say by our 
manner, * begone—we do not want you— 
you might see that.’ Let us give the best 
we have. A dry loaf and a cup of cold 
water will be sweetened and made deli- 
cious by the benevolence with which they 
are shared, so that if our fare is mean, the 
same cannot be said of ourselves, or our 
actions. What do our children think 
when they see our welcomes in the parlor, 
and hear our angry wishes up stairs as we 
put away the outer habiliments of the 
newly arrived? What can they think but 
that we are wicked liars, or else that it is 
perfectly right to use deception, and there- 
fore they are justifiable in acting in the 
same ? 


manner ? 
How different the language of a mother 
we know of. 


«My dear children, those friends know 


j happiest in the wide world, 


When Jamie’s| mins bathe. 
father went to his room to see if he could | nected with the temple kept in honor of 
say theverse he sent him to learn, he| the idol. 


After | drum, 
he had said it he asked his father what| streets to the Vigi river on the border of 


was meant by ‘ He that ruleth his spirit, | the city, and having filled a brazen vessel 


y| 


nothing of our necessities, or they would 
not have come. I dm. very glad: to see 
them, though I regret that I cannot treat 
them as well as I would. But do not for 
the world allow them to think they are 
not wanted because we cannot entertain 
them elegantly—let us do the best we 
can, atid make up a pleasant, hearty wel- 
come, and cordial attention to them for 
the lack of good cheer.’ 

It was done. The management was 
perfect, the guests made happy, because 
they saw the cordiality was sincere ; and 
we need not add that the home where 
they spent those few days, was one of the 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
SCENES AWAY FROM HOME.—No. 5. 

In the South Eastern part of India, 
about 140 miles north of Cape Comorin, 
is situated the sacred city of Madura, con- 
taining about 50,000 inhabitants. A high 
mud wall formerly surrounded it, but this 
has been torn down by the English! 
authorities, lest the natives should use it 
against theirconquerers. Groves of large 
cocoa trees, with their coronet of wide 
spreading, ever-green leaves encircling 
their tops, are an ornament to the place. | 
All the principal roads leading from the 
city to the country are lined with Banyan 
and other frees which offer a grateful shade 
to travellers from the scorching rays of a 
tropical sun. 

The great temple at Madura is an ob- 
ject of attraction to thousands, who resort 
thither yearly to pay their homage to the 
goddess who presides there. One part of 
it is used as a bazaar, or place where 
cloth, jewels, bells, and other articles are 
sold. The entrance to the temple is il- 
luminated every night by hundreds of 
lights. Within are several spacious ap- 
partments, almost all of which are built of 
Five lofty Pagodas, or towers, 
give an imposing aspect to the vast pile of 
|sacred buildings, as a person approaches 
| the city from either direction. Within is 
a tank or pool of water in which the Brah- 

Several elephants are con- 
Each day a priest, mounted on 
an elephant, and preceded by twe or 
three musicians on foot, with fife and 
passes through the principal 


with water, bears it to the idol, that it 
may have the benefit of a washing. One 
| of the apartments of the temple contains 
| about a thousand granite pillars which are 
| elaborately carved with figures of men and 
giants and gods and imaginary beings.— 
The deity of the place is kept in a seclud- 
ed spot, into which the light of day is not 
permitted to enter. Priests stand near to 


| heartless worship of ceremonies amid the 
dim light of tapers. 

Near the temple is a large edifice used 
as a lounging-place, built by one of the 
ancient kings. A gentleman who visited 


Americans, reside in Madura. 


retreat from the burning heat of the plain 
to missionaries and English officers of the 
government in the vicinity. Some six or 
eight families of foreigners, English and 


About five miles to the southwest of 
the city is a huge rock 300 feet high, and 
almost half a mile in circumference, which 
is deemed by the inhabitants as sacred.— 
On its summit and at its base are heathen 
temples. At Dindigul, 40 miles distant, 


= 
balmy air, together with the singing 
birds and the lazy hum of the bee, gan 
lulled the hunter to reposes He 
have slept long, for when he awoks «| 
sun was declining far westward, and ¢; 
ripples of golden light lingered 9) te 
tree-tops, which he first noted after 
ing a mass of dry leaves from hig fa, 
which he thought had blown 
attempting to rise, however, he dis 
himself completely buried in them, 
Now it is a notorious fact that the 
ther will cover a sleeping or dead 





tunate children—they often give more, in 
proportion to their means, than the rich, 
and for this child a hundred poor men’s 
rooms would have opened at once; but 
one misfortune of poverty in, a city is the 
isolation it brings. No one knows his 
neighbor. A family lives, pees for 
years without forming a single acquaint- 
ance, even with the other families in the 
same house. If aman dies, he dies alone, 
and the little ones are left alone. 

This little girl was discovered one night, 
by a policeman, sleeping in an entry, and 
was taken to the Station-house, where Mr. 












is another of a similar description, which 
has been for many years used as a fort.— 
They are to be found in various places 
throughout the country, and are in some 
instances fortresses of great strength. 
Madura was formerly the seat of Tamil 
literature. Literary men from various 
parts of the country congregated here to 
pursue theirstudies. Here was the fabled 
bench which was said to enlarge for every 
new sage who was worthy of such an 
honor, and which retained its size if the 
candidate were undeserving. The ancient 
Hindus made considerable progress in 
Astronomy, and Arithmetic, and Algebra, 
and some other sciences. Their books 
are numerous. But many of them are 
devoted to legends and tales respecting 
their deities, and are perfectly useless. 
Uncie GEeorceE. 


Fourth Ward Industrial School. 


pence !’ 


dreary time of desertion and orphanage. 





AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 
*Bank Note Reporter, Sir? 


engaged in thoughtless conversation. 





THY WILL BE DONE. 
We re-publish the following beautiful hymn, 
entire : portions of it have been in circulation, 
in different forms. 


My God, my Father, while I stray 

Far from my home on life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 

Thy will be done. 


If thou should call me to resign 

What most I prize—it ne’er was mine, 
1 only yield thee what was thine— 

Thy will be done. 


Should pining sickness waste away 
My life in premature decay, 

*, father, still I'll strive to say, 

hy will be done. 


E’en if again I ne’er should see 
‘The friend more dear than life to me, 
Ere long we both shall be with thee ; 
Thy will be done. 


If but my fainting heart be blest, 
With thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 

My God, to thee I'll leave the rest; 
Thy will be done, 


Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say, 
Thy will be done. 


And when on earth I breathe no more, 
The prayer oft mixed with tears before, 
I'll sing upon a happier shore, 
Thy will be done. 


tle boy, inquiringly. 


* we don’t want any.’ 


porters.’ 


ing that beautiful little hymn,— 
* L think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
en Jesus wis here among men, 
How he called little chidren as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then.’ 


men inquired, 

* Where did you learn that hymn?” 

* At Sabbath-school,’ replied the boy. 
the gentleman. 
the reply. 


porter,’ and 





THE CITY ORPHAN. 

Within a few months a poor American 
workman, a stone-cutter, who lived in 
Water Street, New York, died, leaving 
two orphan children, a little girl of seven 
years, and a boy of perhaps five. No one 
knew the family, and the children were 
left to care for themselves, They wan- 
|dered around, begging cold victuals, and 
picking up in any way they were able, 
their poor living. At length the boy was 
roving or playing about the wharf, and fell 
in, and was drowned, and the world was 
rid of him. Perhaps no one, except the 
little lonely sister, and one or two of the 
wharfmen, knew that a poor street-boy 


and residence. 
| 


ered that the bright-eyed little boy was 
scholar in his own Sabbath-school. 


—N. Y. Evangelist. : 





THE PANTHER, FOILED. 





it thus describes it : 

“This building is in the form of a 
parallelogram, 312 feet in length, by 125 
in breadth. It consists of one vast hall, 
the ceiling of which is supported by six 


which are formed by single stones, and the 
whole composed of hard grey granite. On 
the second pillar to the right of the spec- 
tator as he enters, is the figure of the 
founder of this gorgeous structure, in a 
group with six of his wives, one of whom 
has a large gash below the hip on the left 
side, the result of a blow by her royal 
lord, because she told him tauntingly that 
the edifice was far inferior in splendor to 
her father’s stables. Beyond this column 
are other statues commemorative of re- 
markable events inthe respective reigns 
of his ancestors.” 

In another part of the city are the ruins 


which are are in a good state of preserva- 


the builder. 

Madura is situated on a plain which 
stretches away for many miles in one di- 
rection. At a distance of 50 or 60 miles 
to the northwest rise majestically the 
Pulney Mountains, affording a delightful 





rows of columns 25 feet high,’ most of 


of a noble palace, some apartments of 


tion, and attests the taste and resources of 


had gone. 

The little gir] now had to get her bread 
|alone ; she went to hotel-kitchens, and for 
| the sake of the wee bright face the cooks 
| threw her the bones, which gave her a 
| dinner ; the kind: servants in the base- 

ments of rich houses would occasionally 
drop something into her basket, and so 
from one and another strange hand the 
little orphan was fed. At night she slept 
in the entries of the tenement houses, 
crouching up in the corners and behind 
doors. Every day her clothes became 
more filthy and ragged; her face was cov- 
ered with stains, and her hair matted with 
dirt. 
So she lived for four months, no person 
in all the great city caring for her, or 
knowing anything about her. Day after 
day she wandered around, amid this vast 
multitude alone; even now, when only 
seven years old, supporting herself among 
strangers. Perhaps she looked up at the 
grand houses, and wondered how little 
girls felt who had a brother and sisters, 
and who had enough to eat, and slept in 
beds. Perhaps, sometimes, over her child- 


flats for hunting grounds. 


sport without a companion. 


skin. 


and the $ 


Gerry found her, and brought her to the 
She was 
washed, and scrubbed, and dressed, and 
came forth a pretty, bright-looking little 
girl, who interests all who talk with her. 
When asked if she got much money in 
gging, she answered, ‘ Once—a six- 
The little creature has now gone 
to a good place in the West, where she 
will at length find a home and friends, and 
where, perhaps, some day, in happiness 
and comfort, she will look back on this 


Three 
more banks down!’ said a bright little boy 
of less than half a score of years, as he 
entered a counting-house in Broad street, 
one morning, with a bundle of papers 
lander his arm. As be entered, two gen- 
tlemen were seated in front of a warm fire, 


* Bank Note Reporter, Sir,’ said the lit- 
*No,’ replied one of the gentlemen: 


* But stop!’ added he, ‘if you will sing 
us a song, we will buy one of your Re- 


The boy agreed to the terms, and th 
gentlemen, with an air that showed that 
they were anticipating sport, placed the 
little fellow upon a high stool, which was 
standing near, and bade him proceed to 
sing. They then waited, evidently ex- 
pecting to hear some jovial song, when, to 
their astonishment, he commenced sing- 


The effect upon his listeners was at 
once perceptible, and before he had finish- 
ed the four verses, they were both in tears. 
After he had finished, one of the gentle- 


* But what Sabbath-school?’ continued 
* At Spring street Sabbath-school,’ was 


The gentlemen then purchased the ‘ Re- 
sented him with a sum of 
money in addition, after which he was al- 
lowed to go on his way, but not until they 
had called him back to obtain his name} 


A Sabbath-school teacher chanced to be 
present and witnessed the whole inter- 
view, and his heart rejoiced as he discov- 


How often does the simple eloquence of 
childhood reach the heart when the more 
elaborate efforts of years are unavailing. 


Old Ben Wheaton, who lived in Brier 
Valley, about two miles from the Susque- 
hanna river, was an inveterate lover of 
forest sports. He, like most of the early 
settlers of Otsego, had selected swamp 
His shanty 
was erected on a small stream in Brier 
Valley, which is now called after his name 
Wheaton creek. The most of his time 
was expended in journeys through the 
forest, frequently in company with a far- 
famed Mohawk Indian, named Antone; 
but sometimes Ben loved to pursue his 
And well he 
might, for he did not need a guide,— 
Every nook, dell, crevice, and cave from 
the Otsego Lake to the mouth ofthe Del- 
aware River, was familiar to Ben Wheat- 
on, and he had often pursued his game to 
almost every part of that country. He 
chiefly hunted the wolf, as well for profit 
as for sport, for government paid a silver 
dollar, in the shape of a bounty, on every 


Bent upon increasing his store of coin, 
old Ben, one fine summer morning, shoul- 
dered his 1ifle, and taking his knapsack, 
containing a sufficient supply of corn-eake 

dried venison, h d 


and leave it for a time, but only even, 
ally to return and devour it. The ingy 
Ben awoke, therefore, the truth 
upon his mind that a panther had 
and concealed him, and that the dear 
might at that moment be watching }j 
ready to take the fatal spring. He im 
quickly seized his rifle, that rested 
a tree, and hastily throwing 
some large pieces of decayed wood, aj 
covering them with leaves, he climb , 
tree and waited patiently the panthe; 
coming. Presently he saw it—a she 
—stealing along with two cubs beh 
her, which she hid in some brushwooi, 
Dropping herself on the ground, % 
crept slowly toward her expected 
lashing the earth with her tail, and {y 
eyes glowing like coals of fire! The 
pearance of things, however, did notte 
to satisfy her, but she sprang up, elenitj 
her back, and threw herself upon her 
posed victim with a wild yell. The woos 
and leaves flew about in every Girectiny 
and the panther seemed palsied by 
Suddenly she leaped aside, dropped be 
tail, and peered around among the bru. 
wood; then raising her eyes 
(fairly emitting sparks of fire in by 
anger), she encountered the hunter; 
gaze fixed upon her. With anothe 
screech, more terrible than the first, 
she prepared to spring towards him, via, 
| with an aim that seldom failed, old Bq 
fired, and she fell, tearing the earth wi 
her claws. The shot was fatal. 








SCRAPS FOR’ Y OUTH, 





For the Companion. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS. 
A young correspondent sends us the following tas! 
respecting the flying squirrel, which we think willis. 
rest our readers. 





The habits of these little fellows m 
not generally known. It is supposl 
there are but few of them in the forest, 
There are more of them, probably, thy 
appearances indicate. Very rarely m 
they seen in the day-time, being noctuml 
in their habits, as the following factewil 
show. In size these little fellows m 
about five inches in length. They hares 
flat, bushy tail, large, bright eyes, al 
are of a light brown color, on the bai, 
gradually shading to buff on the sides, al 
white underneath. The loose skin of t 
sides extends to the feet, and is connectel 
with them, forming the wing or flipper. 

These squirrels cannot fly in a straight 
line like birds. When they wish to fy 
an opposite tree, they first climb to th 
top of the tree from which they start,aul 
leap with wings spread and head dow 
ward, toward the foot of the one thy 
wish to reach. When they have acquit 
sufficient velocity downward, they beg 
gradually to raise their heads, thus fom 
ing a graceful curve, which brings 
half way up the trunk of the tree onwhid 
they wish to alight. This flying is pt 
formed without motion of the wings, tit 
velocity downward acting on the salt 
principle as pulling the string of a, kit 
and causes them to rise in the same mi 
ner. So the further the squirrel wishes® 
fly, the higher he gets on the tree fam 
which he starts. 

As my brother and I were cutting 
in the woods one-day last winter, weld 
ed a large birch, and five or six yi 
squirrels ran out of the hollow trunk. 
succeeded in capturing three of them; 
were so bewildered by the fall.! My 
brother took off his jacket, tying! 
the end of one of the - | put: 
squirrels into it, and securing, the 
end, carried them home. We put themi 
a wooden cage, placing a box underity 
that they could run from one to theiotbtt 





e 
ish mind, in the lonely hours, there cross- 
ed a dim instinct of a great and powerful 
Friend, who could take care of her if all 
others deserted her. 

It would be strange, if we were not so 
accustomed to such instances, to find any 
little creature, in so large a city, so com- 
pletely alone and unbefriended. It is not 
that the poor are not kind to such unfor- 


of Otsego and Franklin. 


of the t he 








upon a moss-covered log, near a 





hanna and. took his way toward Franklin 
Mountain, which lies: between the villages 


The day was sultry, and by the time he 
had accomplished one half of the ascent 
i luded that he 

needed a rest. He therefore took ‘a seat 
spring and 
eat his luncheon. The still solitude, the 


As soon as the squirrels were put! 
the cage they ran down into the bo 
were not seen again until evening« 
they came up into the cage, carried 
all the corn that was placed, there 
them to. eat, and then, in the course 
night, gnawed off one of the, wooden 
of the cage, and came out into the 
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= 
Flere they reigned without control all 

Nothing escaped their notice.— 
‘Pals of yarn, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
were carried into their nest by them. But 
gg soon as daylight they were in their nest 
ge still asever. Thinking it might be the 
goise and bustle of the inmates of the 
room that made the squirrels still, in the 
day-time, we removed them to another 
yoom away from the noise of the kitchen. 
But still they slept in the daytime, and 
few about the room in the night, until 
they finally escaped through the chimney. 

W. K. M. 





LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 

Many a time and sorely is the gold 

x tempted to crime and dishonor.— 

The following story was told us by a 

ung man who, in despair, trembled for 
moment on the verge of ruin: 

# One evening an old grey-headed man 
stopped at my cabin door, and asked to 
stay all night. He had with him a car- 

t-bag, which he carefully rolled up in 
is blankets, and stowed away in the cor- 

I knew it was gold. After dark, 
he stole out in the woods, as he thought, 
ynobserved, and hid something under a 
log ; I looked at the blankets, and saw) 
that the bag was gone. In an instant I 
determined that the treasure should be 
mine. The old man returned to the cab- 
in, and was soon snoring beside the fire. 
Lorept softly out of the cabin, and walked 
towards the place where the gold was hid | 
without knowing what I intended to do. 

“My limbs trembled under me and I 
involuntarily placed my hand on my heart 
to still its violent beating. The night 
was as still as a sepulcher, but the very 
silence seemed to have a voice that made 
me tremble worse than in war of elements. 
One by one I pulled away the sticks and 
raked away the leaves, but I dared not 
touch the gold; the chill ran over me, | 
and I placed my hand on my forehead | 
and it was cold and damp. Replacing 
the rubbish carefully, I walked slowly | 
way through the woods, and sat down 
on a rock: that overhung a canon, and 
there sat struggling with conscience and | 
lust for gold, and revenge against both 
earth and heaven which had branded me, 
Cain-like, with the curse of poverty and 





me. 

“But there was a still, small voice 
within that I could not silence. I thought 
of my mother and sister, and forgot that I 
had gone forth to rob an old grey-headed 
man. That thought soon occured, and I 
sprang from the ground, and tried to utter 
the name of God, but my guilty lips were 
dumb, and my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth, and in the very adytum of my 
my soul I swore that I would starve to a 
tkeleton, and be eaten by wolves, before 
that blue-eyed girl should be the sister of 
#felon. 
was mine. Returning to the rock, 1} 
thought of the words on Belshazzar’s wall | 
“Thou art weighed inthe balance.” Go- 
ing back to the cabin, the old man still 
slept. At day-light he took leave of me, 
and I saw him no more.” 








A PERILOUS ESCAPE. 


It is related by Captain Back, that, not 
Many years ago, a canoe was pursuing its 
way quietly down one of the streams 
Which flow into Hudson’s Bay. It was 

aching one of the mapy portages 
Wh which cheoe streams nm ry and the 
bowman and steersman were standing 
erect at stem and stern, casting quick 
@lances ahead and on either side, they 
neared the waterfall which obstructed 
their passage. 

The approach to the landing place was 
Mmewhat difficult, owing to a point of 
tocks which projected into the stream, in 
the direction of the fall, and round which 
pointit' was necessary to steer with some 
dexterity, in order. to avoid being drawn. 
into the strong ourrent. The fearless 
guides, however, had often passed the place 
in former years in safety, and accordingly 
dashed at the point with reckless indiffer- 
(ee, their paddles flinging a circle of spray 
over their heads as they changed them from 
tide to side, with graceful but vigorous 
Tapidity. 

“The swift stream carried them quickly 
tound t int of danger, and they had 

st ed the quiet eddy near the 
ending place, when the stem of the canoe 
Was Caught by the stream, which in an in- 
satit Whirled them out from the shore and 
. them downward with fearful rapid- 
tty: Another moment, and the gushing 
Waters dragged them despite their most 
frantic efforts, to the verge of the water- 

Mt, ‘which thundered and foamed’ among 
wee chasms and rocks many feet be- 








The stem of the canoe over. hung the 
*hyas,.and now the voyagers plied -their 
Paddles with the desperation of men who 
felt that their lives depended on the exer- 


Then I felt that the victory was | 


ond or two the canoe remained stationary. 
and seemed to tremble on the brink of 
destruction ; and then inch by inth, it be- 
gan slowly to ascend the stream. The 
danger was past! .A few more nervous 
strokes, and the trembling bark shot like 
an arrow out of the current, and floated 
in safety on the still water under the 
point. 

The whole thing from beginning to end 
was the work of a few seconds ; yet who 
can describe or comprehend the tumultu- 
ous gush of feelings created, during these 
short seconds, in the bosoms of the care- 
less voyagers? The sudden, electric 
change from tranquil safety to the verge | 
of almost certain destruction—and then— 
deliverance ! 








THE PRISONER AND HIS MOTHER. 


A few years since, in the State prison | 
at A, when the inmates were gath- | 
ered for Sabbath morning service in the} 
chapel, a clergyman who was providen- | 
tially in the city occupied the chaplain’s 
place. In his appeal to their hearts, he 


mentioned the case of a wayward boy whose | 


pious mother was in heaven, and who 
after the successive steps of early depravity, | 
was arrested by the Spirit of God recalling | 
the hallowed counsels and prayers of the | 
departed saint. He became a Christian, and 
entered the gospel ministry. The preach- | 
er added, “* And I am that wicked son, | 
saved by a mother’s tears.” | 

The religious exercises closed, and the 
convicts went to their cells. In the after- 
noon, the chaplain walked, as was his cus- 
tom, the corridors, and looking through 
the grated door of a young man’s cell, saw 
him prostrate on the stone floor, sobbing 
as if his heart were broken. Several min- 
utes passed before the prisoner looked up 
and discovered the chaplain. When he 
was kindly asked what was the matter, he 
replied ‘‘Oh, it was that story the minis- 
ter told us about his mother; I had such | 
a mother, and it brought her memory} 
back.” Then falling down upon his face | 
with convulsive grief he added, “ Jt has) 
almost killed me: Ihad just such a moth- 
or.” 

There within the cold walls of a prison 
unaffected by sermons and prayers, the 
outcast became a weeping child before 
the presence of a pious mother—coming 
with her familiar, tearful face, and voice 
of holy love, to his dismal abode. Such} 
is a devout, consistent mother’s reward—a | 
reward which, while it is an index of her| 
responsibility, reveals the bitterness of | 
self-reproach and anguish of the sinner, | 
lost after a perverted blessing, the most'| 
precious of earthly origin ever bestowed 
upon man.— Am. Mess. 
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THE DUKE AND THE TARTAN. 

When Jennie Deans, a poor Scotch girl, 

went to London to beg a pardon of the 
king for her sister, who, for a foul crime, 
was under sentence of death, she sought 
the aid of her countryman, the Duke of 
Argyle. 
To enforce her appeal, she bore in her 
hand the tartan, or plaid of her clan. The 
duke helped her. She won her case, and 
saved her sister’s life. When thanking 
the duke, she said : 

‘I thought, my lord, your heart would 
warm to the tartan.’ — 

‘It did,’ replied the duke; ‘and when 
the heart of Macallam More ceases to 
warm to the tartan, may it be cold under 
the sod.’ 

Here you see that this great Scotchman 


A young lady immediately asked, * O, 
sir, how did she die >” The venerable man 
replied: ‘There is a more important question 
than that, my dear, which you should have 
asked first.’ ‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘ what ques- 
tion can be more important than ‘* How 
did she die?” ’ ‘ How did she live ?’ he 
replied. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE REASON WHY. 

A little boy ran to his mother, saying : 
*O, mother! I have such a pretty thing. 
It is a piece of glass, and it is all red.— 
When I look through it everything looks 
red too—the trees, the houses, the sky, 
the green grass, and your face, mother, 
and even your blue eyes.’ 

‘ Yes, John,’ replied the mother, ‘it is 
very beautiful ; and let me show you that 
you can learn a useful lesson from this 
pretty thing. You remember, the other 
day, you thought everybody was cross to 
you. You said father, sister, and I, were 
all the time finding fault with you. Now 
you were like this piece of glass, which 
makes everything red. You were cross 
yourself, and this made you think that 
everybody around you was cross. but 
when you get up in the morning in good 
humor, loving and helping everybody, 
they too will, from this very reason, seem 
kind and loving toward you. Now re- 
member, my boy, and be what you wish 
others to be—kind, gentle, loving; and 
they, seen through the beautiful color of 
a kind disposition, will seem more beauti- 
ful than ever.’ 





THE ONE LIS. 

Albert Myers is a little boy about twelve 
years old. He has never been known to 
tell a lie, or to deceive in any way; yet 
so tender is his, conscience, that he often 
says: ‘ Mother, I did once tell alie. O 
how I wish Thad not!’ He cannot re- 
member the time when, or what it was 
about. All he can do is, that from his 
earliest recollection his conscience has 
been burdened with the thought that he 
had told one lie. Nothing can make him 
forget it, or think it was not so. The 
other day, when assured that God would, 
for Christ’s sake, forgive him as he was 
sorry for it, he said: *‘ Yes, I think he 
will forgive me, but I wish I had never 
done it. I have never told a lie since. I 
never will again. Howl wish I never had 
told that one !’ 

Dear children, be careful not to tell lies, 
they are dreadfully offensive to God; and 
if they do not trouble you in life, as this 
one did Albert, they will trouble you in 
eternity.— Reaper. 

JESUS ONCE A CHILD. 

Little children to the Savior come, 

From cottage and from hall ; 
For in his Father’s house is room, 
2 “— ~ ee oe ; 
e calls them his Gos e' 
With tender = dhe cotadias 
As one who knows their wants and woes— 
For Jesus was a child. 
And they that come will learn of him 
ene ~— from above, . 
ose thoughts are purity an ac 
Whose wade and Seok are lone . 
Will learn to flee the serpent’s snare, 
Man’s childhood that beguiled, 
And something of his semblance wear— 
When Jesus was a child. 


KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
*I can never keep anything,’ cried Em- 





was faithful to the badge of his clan. He 
had a true Scottish heart. That was 


better, my children. I want you to have 
the name of Jesus, and which will lead 


warm to the name of Jesus, may it lie cold 
under the sod!’ 





JACK AND YELLOW Boys. 

In the British Workman there is a large 
and very graphic picture representing the 
‘ollowing scene ; 

“ Halloa, Jack you look yellow,” cried 
a landlord to a Jack Tar, who had once 
been a good customer. 

**No no! old Timber-toes,” cried Jack 
“it’s my PocKET that’s turned yellow 
since I gave up drinking.” 

Jack suiting the actionto the word, 
drew about twenty gold sovereigns from 
his pocket, and placing them on the palm 
of one hand, pointing with the other, say- 
ing, 

“See here, old Timber-toes, it’s my 
|pecket that’s yellow with these yellow- 
boys ” 


Remember young readers, your pockets 
will never become yellow with such yel- 
low- boys, if you form the habit of drinking 


LIVING AND DYING. 
The late Rev. Dr. Newton wes once 
speaking of a lady who had recently died. 





ofthat terrible minute. Fora sec- 


ma, almost stamping with vexation.— 
‘Somebody always takes my things and 


well ; but I want you to have something | loses them.’ 


She had mislaid some of her sewing im- 


a true Christian heart, that will warm at| plements. 


* There is one thing,’ remarked mamma. 


you to say, ‘When my heart ceases to|‘ that I think you might keep, if you try.’ 


‘I should like to keep even one thing,’ 
answered Emma. 

* Well, then, my dear,’ resumed mam- 
ma, ‘keep your temper. If you will only 
do that, perhaps you will find it easy to 
| keep other things. I dare say, now, if 
| you had employed your time in searching 
[Tor your missing articles, you might have 
found them before this time; but you 
| awe not even looked for them. You have 
| only got into a passion—a bad way of 
|spending time, and you have d 
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Lowell, Mrs. Sigourney, Teonyson, Bryant, Saxe, T. H. | facturers. 3) ; 
Rasly, Whittier’ Nehemiah yi Sir William Temple, By means of a new method of Voicing known oply vo 
Jeremy Taylor, Sprague Gerald Massey D. M. Moir, | themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
Mre Southey, H. Yr. Gould, Dr. Watts, Dr. J. M. Mason, | and buzzing sound which formerly characverized the in- 
Willis, Pierpont, French, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Robert | strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
Burns, &c. Anintroducwory ar‘icle from the pen of Dr. like. The action is prompt aud reliable, enabling the 
Cumming of London, presents a general view of the argu- van ge to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
mente on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine | ing the tones, The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
of infant salvation. pression. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 
HE: LIE! Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls. 
Gat RED Li ld It Fd Geraneee With two manuels or banks of Key Me 
oR, the lower set ruuning an se higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
Little Children in Heaven, distinc’ inetrumsnte 2 =iey use of the coupler, the two 
BY A. C. THOMPSON, banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
, the ‘ront set only. This connecte¢ with the Pedal Bass, 
Author of the “‘ The Better Land.” 18mo., flexible cloth, | will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfficiently 
30c ; flexible cloth, gilt, Sle ; boards, full gult, 42c. heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 
‘* My beloved has gone down into his garden to gather THE ORGAN MELODEON 
lilies.”"—~ong of solomon. | Is designed f 1 bs the Th trueti 
7, ; . : igned for parlor and private use. e construction 
aera 3—\—The bao Saal fe aes is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
~~ rae shct rp 3 4 wee e th eae. i two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
“ Lage be £ ‘he ~; 7. Wai s ps th att > | the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
How does he gat mis ‘the F ean an ore , aken’ | Church Instrument, when used witho.t the Pedals 
S—Why does he guther them? ature gathering. Also, every variety of MELODEOKS ie Parlor os: 
i ; Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
“A pretty mast Pce obesntin) subject, charming- | factory being ae in the most complete and thorough 
Sabin cuasaeent will find ma ea tow wees passages | manner. _ Having removed to the spacious building, il 
exactly the drop of comfort which the ‘adsaite,?i-- | WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
Christian Register, oane 2 | peontecturing parpssen, and gueies none bnt the meet 
echt experienced and skififul wo: en. 
ri heer neat oo pit w contains the spirit | n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
Wu" is words bear the deop imprints of personal expert. | oat! {aot ouperior to any Manufesturer, ond, guaran 
; > | tee EN ERFECT SATISFAC' ° 
ones, nd Wi Sal oe eats response from others.” | ‘Music Teachers, Leaders of —— and stave interest- 
a ; . ed in musical matters, are re*pectfully invited to visit our 
oi ® delicate aod touching little book.”—Christian Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 


a8. on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
‘«Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet | “4s a still further guarantee to the public as to the ¢x- 


flower chosen for its title.”—Salem Gazette. _ | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory. we 
“ In almost every household such a little volume as this | jeg jeave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
will meet with a tender welcome.”—N, Y. Evangelist. forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
— | Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & 8ON8 A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 
THE GOLDEN HARP; 





A collection of Hymns, Tunes, Chants, Duets, Trios, 
Short and Easy Anthems, &c.. fur Sabbath Schools, Social MELODEONS RENTED. 
Gatherings, and the Home Circle. By L. O. Emerson, . 
Author of the “ The Golden Wreath.”’ Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
This new and valuable work for Sabbath Schools con- | purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
tains Five ¥ undre mns, Tunes & Select | credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
Pieces, for Anniversaries, Death of a Scholar or Teach- | matter is worthy vf special note, as it enables those who 
er, Monthly Concerts, Sunday Sehool Celebraiions, Pic- | desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
Nics, and other Special Occasions. The Tunes and | obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
Aymns have been chosen with special regard to Purity, | tent of at least a year’s rent. : 
x implicity he TT of this oak! | Orders from 7 part of the country or world, sent di- 
lection is its admirable blending of favorite well known | rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 
tunes and New Music hitherto unknown in Sabbath | tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
Scools. 25cents single; postage free ;—®2,50 per dozen, | faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
21—3w PRICE LIST. 


———— Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
MAY AND JUNE, 1858. Scroll legs, 5 octave.. 

Piano style, 5 octave... 

yghay in pursuit of Boys’ Clothing, will find at 

the OLD STAND, and original Boys’ Clothing Store, 

No. 4 Brattle Street, a Larger and better assorted Stock 

of Ready Made Garments for Boys, than can be found 

in any stor: in this country. 

The fashions fur the summer are now ready for ex- 

amination, and purchasers will find the prices to corres- 

pond with the times Every desirable style of Goods in 

the piece ean be found, as usual, which will be made up 

into garments for any one desiring it. 


J. WALTER READ, 


No. 4 Brattle, near Court Street. 
213m 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 

M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 

YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 

proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 
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Organ Melodeon..... 
Organ Melodeon, extra 2 

Pedal Bass Melodeon... 275 
Letters, certificates and notice: Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 

escriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON, 


7 For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 

and Eruptions of the Skin, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
MaR.poro’, July 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Josep Bunnett-& Co.: Gents: The package 
of Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value it. 
My family have used it almost daily for more than two 
years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles 
from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth and 
fair. And in all eases of sunburn or irritation of the skin, 
from whatever cause, it has thus far proved itself a per- 
fect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous disease, in which I know the Kalliston 
2 has had a wonderfully good effect; one in particular, the 
daughter of Mr. P- , one of my neighbors, had suffered 
for many years from eruptions and inful inflammation 
of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccine virus,) 
leaving it in several places puckered and quite red. A 
few weeks ago I recommended to bim your halliston. He 
has since informed me that the effect of its use has been 
very marked and beneficial, that the skin has becume soft 
and smooth, and the inflammaticn and redness has a | 
disappeared. This is an important case, and I will tell 
pra and Ornamental Bindings of every description, | you more about it when I see you. i : 

in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- | Lowe it to youto state that i did not believe in the ef- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books | ficacy of any cosmetic until! tried your Kalliston, and I 
neatly repaired and bound to order. Book Edge Gilding | cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 

r; greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 
t 








B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 
Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House, 
Winter Street, Boston. 








and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given ours respectf: ay J. M. BOYD. 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, Estimates ten-| Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, and 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign Books Let- | for sale by all Druggists. 19—lmo. 


tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 
. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 
20—ly 


FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 
Melodeons and Harmoniums. 


TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $400. 


on the most Reasonable Terms. 








FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


HE Subscribers cordially invite all who wish to see, 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit their Ware- 


rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on Wednesday | Recommended to-be SurentoR to all others, by Dr. 
and Saturday afternoons, at 484 


W<-HINGTON Street, | 1, Wa. Mason, &. Awarded 
Borron. where may be aven SQUARE, GRAND, PAR’ | the fst prise’at every. fair in which ‘exhibited. Uv 
LOR, GRAND, ORTHE)N, and UPR'GHT GRAND, | equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
PIANO-FORTE On EXHIBITION, OR For Sate. Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish ! 
T. GILBERT & CO. The Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 
196m and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 
——_——__- — | sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and inc e- 
STORIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS! | Pordin [commended by the most ‘distinguished Mus 
MISTER FOX, sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
FIVE LITTLE PIGS, least double their cost ! 
THREE LITTLE KITTENS. Price nt Grane Mest aye oP ont $400. Cede 
HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets o: eeds 
a7” For sale by all Booksellers. and ove bank of Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 
PUBLISHED BY 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 


$200. 
ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 





Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 


MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds 


22-30 Prices $60 to $150. 





Pagina and very unjustly too, of tak- 
ing away your things and losing them.— 
| Keep your temper, my dear; when you 
| have mislaid an article, keep your temper 
and search for it.’ 


POLITENESS. 

‘* * How are you, my. dear?’ said a min- 
ister to a little girl, where he called in.— 
How do you think she behaved? Did 
she put her finger in her mouth, and hold 
her head down, without saying a word? 
No indeed! She looked up cheerfully, and 
said, in a sweet voice, 

* Lam well, thank you; how are you?’ 

That little girl was less than seven 
years old. How do you act when any one 
speaks to you ?” 








FRECKLES! 


FRECKLES.—Of all the effeets that exposure of 
the skin to the air or sun produces, the most disagreeable 
is called frecklesor tan. If spread over the entire sur- 
face of the parts exposed, it is called tan ; if scattered at 
intervals, freckles. e finest skins are most subject to 
them. The KaLtiston, prepared by JOSEPH BUR- 
NETT & CU., Boston, contains a peculiarly erasive Pe 
perty which will remove these disagreeable stains. It is, 
at the same time perfectly harmless, allays all tendeuc: 
to inflammation, amd renders the complexion clear 
beautiful. 

For sale by al) dealers, at 50c., and $1, per bottle 
19—Imo. 


Elegant illustrated Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail 
Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


11—6m BOSTON, MA8S8. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
HHESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 

Public Speakers and Singers 

are liable, to whom they willbe found invaluable; also 
for Clearing and gi Power to the Voice. a 
From the National Era, Washington. 


‘We so far de: from our custom | diet ef 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seon them 
$38 





BOSTON 
MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 
Mercantile Building, 16 Summer Street, 


aad 














R instruction inthe common English Penman- | them excellent for Coughs, Influensa, H ‘ 
ship, Book-keeping, Mathematics, Languages, and From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 19mit9qx9 
drawing, under the ge of the M ile Library = 
Association. Rooms open day and 7 mo-| Having found Brown's Bronchial Trochep en 
og ne eaeioes are ha ares real heen * chine Sot tuchase them. ning 
ment, &c. L. B. Hanarorp, A. M., . W. Payson, : 
Sold by all Dr sts, at 25 cents box.: beats 
Bae = \o come as is tea tengo. ~ Meio 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


=— 








the willow. was first planted in it; yet the tree 
had gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds ! 
Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in this 
space of time was not obtained from the earth. 

e are therefore’compelled to repeat our 
question, ‘ Where does wood come from?’ We 
are left with two alternatives: the water with 
which it was refreshed, or the air in which it 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, JUNE 10, 1858. 








LST, OR NOT LET. 


Much of the unhappiness of children arises 
from their unwillingness to oblige their play- 
mates. A few little fellows get together. Each 
one has his particular play to propose, and will 
not give it up for any other. The consequence 
is disagreement and pouting, and sometimes 
quarrelling, and of courge all pleasure is de- 
stroyed, Sucha habit indulged, grows with 
the growth of a boy or girl, and is the first 
cause of disputes and contentions of after life. 


lived. It can be clearly shown that it was not 
due to the 
able to resist the 
conclusion—it was 


of wood, which are as old as man’s introduc- 
tion into Eden, and wave in their vast but soli- 
tary luxuriance over the fertile hills and plains 
of South America—were these all obtained 
from thin air? 


water; we are, consequently, un- 
rplexing and wonderful 

erived from air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces 


Was the firm table on which I 
write, the chair on which [ rest, ‘the solid floor 








which is then re-li and the e 

on. Should the — of the pan core ve 
Jack die a second time on his hands, an impe- 
rial, whiskers, or exaggerated eyebrows may 


said his eldest, ‘and 1 can help you.’ 

$ your two feet, to you 
about.’ ‘ And your two eyes to see with, papa,’ 
said little Eddie. 


‘ And a good heaven to go to,’ said his little |to another; but when he shows symptoms of 
i dying, it is amusing to see how rapidly he 
changes hands, for each player is bound to re- 
ceive him as soon as his neighbor pronounces 
‘Jack’s alive” In case the moustache decora- 
tions are objected to, a forfeit may be paid in- 


rl. 
* And Jesus to come and fetch us there,’ said 


his eldest. 
*God forgive me, said the poor merchant, 


bursting into tears. ‘I have not Jost my all.— 


ings more precions | weighing fifteen pounds, fox color, and serious- 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 5. 8. SOCIETy 


H ferent publications, several 
books. these are the 


WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 


—=—== 





AB just added to its list of more than a 


* And you have God’s promises,’ said grand-| be added to his charms, While Jack is in a BEpLIR SEER Wy ee rap) Helen edits 
mother. lively condition, with his sparks in fine brilliant | the Proud Girl posh a, ‘Alice learning to do iz 
* Anda good God,’ said his wife. order, he is passed carelessly from one player| \J<ters, to a iecoeted with Seo on te hai 


gravings. e 50 cents. pail) 


~~ <a mempadimecmmrmaine book, which everyboay 
WALLAMANNUMPS ; or, 


Prinei With fine 


the Triumph of Christin 
40 cents. as m 


well 


, kept. me 
What are these few thousands which I call my | stead, by those who hold ‘ Jack dead.’ bellished with three new engravings. This is 
all, to these more precious ler, which God i anon tiie pee ae thee rea 
has left me? And he clasped his family to Kimi are < f Cees 's = Cala 
his bosom, and kissed his wife and children f, BOs Fue. } mee Bee pal Lid ice, Awaken 
with o thanbfol heart A omall, half-Scotch, half-English terrier,| chapters, 200 pp. 33 che books of the’ hy 9 


NATIVE VILLAGE, b 
ms. 108 pp. 22ecents, 


Ah, no, there are man 
2 ; on which I tread, and much of the house in} than gold and bank re valuable as these|ly inclined, which belonged to the editor of the | _ W*nderer, with illustratio 
It ie all founded mm ifishness. . . which 1 dwell, once in.a form which 1 could may . in their place. "When the Central Tacesh Republican, while in the office ofa — cman ean _ Sriginal ogniae nied at 
The following little story will point outa) 93+ as much as lay my finger on, or grasp in| America was foundered at sea, bags and purses | cotton ne smelt a rat, and soon forced| 25 cents. » 
happier course and a happier result :— my hand? Wonderful truth! all this was air.| of gold were strewn about the deck, as worth- | the ‘ varmint’ from his hiding-place. In despe- | THE too A BR tet ge A rr, 
There were two little sisters at the house | —Sargent’s School Monthly. less as the merest rubbish. Life, life! was the | rate haste to avoid a bite, the rat made for the] i Sheaf ke. Witestrated with three vert cape 
whom nobody could see without loving, for prayer. ‘To some of the a elton, coven wtih quad woe 4 Srtecbinebene e 192 pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents. 
th 1 hi together. Th : ‘ Water, water! was the prayer. rea read! whic: ods are hoiste king over | A FEW LEISURE HOURS, All who love leisure hom 
had the same books and the same playthings,| 1. 7 sig ve nacun, fy ciel Julie on a| 02 Worth ita weight in gold if gold could |the blad, four stories high, or about sixty feet |; ome rred ts er Weeme | 
but never a quarrel sprang up between them— | Laura had permission to visit Julia on ®} have bought it. from the ground. ‘The rat made the leap, and |“ g..5 Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. i 


no cross words, no pouts, no slaps, no running 
away ina pet. On the green before the door, 
trundling hoop, playing with Rover, helping 
mother, they were always the same sweet 
tempered little girls. 

‘You seem never to quarrel,’ I said to them 
one day; ‘how is it that you are always so 
happy together ?” 

They looked up, and the eldest answered. 
‘I ’spose ’tis cause Addie lets me and I let Ad- 
die” 

[ thought a moment. ‘Ah, that isit,’ I said ; 
‘she lets you, and you let her; that’s it.’ 

Did you ever think what an apple of discord 
‘not letting’ is among children? Even now, 
while I have been writing, a great crying was 
heard under the window. I looked out, ‘Gerty, | 
what is the matter? 

‘Mary won't let me have her ball, bellows | 








Gerty. | 
. Well, Gerty wouldn’t lend me her pencil in | 
school,’ cried Mary, ‘and I don’t want she 
should have my ball.’ 
‘ Fie, fie ; is that th 
each other?” 

‘She shan’t have my pencil, muttered Gerty, | 
‘she'll only lose it.’ 

‘ And you'll only Jose my ball,’ retorted Ma- | 
ry, ‘and I shan’t let you have it.’ 

The ‘ not letting’ principle is downright dis- 
obligingness, anda disobliging spirit begets a 
great deal of quarrelling. 

These little girls, Addie and her sister, have 

got the true secret of manners. Addie 
ets Rose, and Rose lets Addie. They are 
yielding, kind, unselfish, always ready to 
oblige each other, neither wishes to have her | 
own way at the expense of the other. And| 
are they not happy? Oh yes. And do you} 
not love them aeety ?—Child’s Paper. 


e way sisters should treat 








LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





West Gardiner, Me., April 14, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed is one dollar to pay for the Companion | 
another year. We think it is the very best 
paper for youth in the world, and my father 
and mother hail its weekly visits with delight. 
Very respectfully yours, A. F. G. 





Chester, Mass., April 9, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you 
will find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion 
for this year. Not only do I and my little 
brother hail its weekly visits, but all the family 
are interested in it also. E. I, M. 





— 
Ticonderoga, Essesx Co.,N. Y., April 14, 1858. | 


Olmstead & Co., Gents.—Enclosed is one | 


| 
| 


dollar, for which please send the Youth’s Com- 
panion to Miss F.C. I consider it an invalu- 
able paper for children, Yours sapere, 





VARIETY. 





WHERE DOES WOOD COME FROM. | us to send them another. We did send them 


If we were to take up a handful of soil and 
examine it under the microscope, we should 
probably find it to contain a number of frag- 
ments of wood, small broken pieces of the 
branches, or leaves, or other parts of the 
tree. If we could examine it chemically, we 
should find yet more strikingly that it was near- 
ly the same as wood in its composition. Per- 
haps, then, it may be said, the young plant ob- 
tains its wood from the earth in whic 
The following experiment will show 
this conjecture is likely to be correct or not. 

Two Lebdree pounds of earth were dried in 
an oven, and afterward put into a large earthen 
vessel; the earth was then moistened with 
tain-water, and a willow-tree, weighing five 
pounds, was planted therein. During a space 
of five the earth was carefally watered 
with rain-water, or pure water. The willow 

w and flourished, and, to prevent the earth 

eing mixed with fresh earth, or dirt bein 
blown upon it: by the winds, it was cove: 
with a metal plate full of very minute holes, 
which would exclude everything but air from 
getting access to the earth below it. 

After growing in the earth for five years, the 
tree was removed, and, on being weighed, was 
found to have gained one hundred and sixty- 
four pounds, as it now weighed’ one hundred 
and -nine pounds. And this estimate did 
ep ap han of the leaves or dead 
branches “oy im tive years fell from the tree. 
PEE iained a the earth? It had not 
se 3 bi in order teers the 
experiment conclusive, it was again dried in an 

one put in the balance. 

ing was the result. The earth 
“Only two ounces less than it did when 


aot 


i grows. 


of the test, Was| I. 


Saturday afternoon in the early part of sum- 
mer. She found her friend out in the yard 
quite intent upon watching over a large bow! 
nearly full of water, in which were a number of 
little fishes of various sizes, swimming about 
in great glee. 

‘Come, Laura, O come and see my fishes,’ 
she exclaimed, as soon as she saw Laura in the 
doorway. 

‘Where did you get them, Julia? 

*O, my brother Frank them, down in the 
brook that runs through the Lower Meadow.’ 

* Will they live in the bow] ? asked Laura. 

* They will,” said Julia, ‘if I change the 
water pretty often, Father says the fishes use 
the water just as we do the air, and if the wa- 
ter is not changed it becomes impure, and the 
fishes cannot live in it, 

Now, children, I am not going to explain to 
you all about the fishes, though I have given 

ou a.true incident. The only thing 1 wish to 

x in your mind is, that you can no more live 
and do well in impure air, than fishes can live 
in a bowl of water which is not changed be- 
times for fresh water. 

You know how bad it is, when standing close 
toa person with whom you are speaking, if 
you happen to draw in the very same breath 
which that person sends forth, You could not 
bear it long, 

God has so made us that our blood is puri- 
fied, and our bodies are strengthened through 
the beating heart, and lungs, which are con- 
stantly sending out the bad air, and receiving 
the pure. 

If the air with which we are surrounded, 
and which we must therefore breathe, be im- 
pure, then the blood cannot gt purified, and 
so there come pale faces, bad humors, head- 
aches, neuralgies, and more often consumption. 

These things come on very gradually, be- 
cause there is always a mixture of pure air, 
and that is why people are so slow to see the 
evil.— Congregational Journal. 


THE PLACE FOR 8SCHOOLMA’AMS. 
Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, relates 
the following experience of his in sending 
schoolma’ams South : 


Some may think it strange (it isn’t though) 
that ever since the time when we rehlber ee 5 in 
our paper that nine tenths of all the hundreds 
of young women sent by us to the south as 
teachers have got married there, we have been 
literally overwhelmed with applications from 
on ngland, New York, Pennsylvania, and 

io. 

We do not think that in justice to such of 
our southern friends as are in want of teachers 
we can send any girl that will not plédge her- 
self to us to continue at least six months in the 
business. We know that the conditions seem 
ogg but really we shall have to be inexora- 

e. 

About three years ago, the trustees ofa fine 
female academy in one of the southern States, 
wrote to us to send them a teacher. We sent 
them a very beautiful and accomplished young 
lady, and they promptly wrote us a letter of 
warm thanks for the selection. In about three 
months they wrote us again, telling us that 
their teacher had got married, and requesting 





| another, quite as b iful and plished as 

the first, and they were, as they might be, very 
much delighted with her. In just about three 
|months, however, they applied to us a third 
time, begging us to send them another, the se- 
cond having got married like the first. In their 
last application, however, they insisted that the 
lady next sent should be plain looking, and not 
less than thirty-five years old. The conditions 
were difficult, and we did not succeed in com- 
plying with them. We prevailed upon our 
friends, the trustees, to accept a richly talented 
young lady who was neither old nor ugly, she 
| giving us her honor that she would not marry 
|in less than half a year, We understand that 

she held out like a brave, good girl to the end 
| of the specified time, but not a day afterwards. 


| 
{ 


LOSING ALL. 

There is something exceedingly tender as 
well as instructive in the following, which we 
take from the Child’s Paper :— 


A few years a merchant failed in busi- 

ness. He went home in great agitation. 

* What ie the matter” asked his wife. 

*Tam ruined; [ am beggared. I have lost 

my alt! he exclaimed, pressing his hand 
irl. 


his forehead, as if his brains were in a wh’ 
‘All! said his wife; ‘Lam left.’ 

4 All, papa!’ said. the eldest boy ; ‘here am 
* And I too; papa,’ said his little girl, runni 
qpenh pamOnintemnaben tinea oom 
* V's not lost, papa,” repeated Eddie. 


* And you have your health left,’ said his 
wife. 


after him went the terrier, heedless of the con- 
sequences. They both reached the ground 
side by side, at the same instant, having just 
mi: alighting on a big negro’s cranium.— 
Ere the rat could recover from the effects of 
the jump, he felt himself in the jaws of the 
terrier, with his spinal bones considerably dis- 
located, The terrier did not seem at all hurt 
by such a tremendous leap, and he is now 
oa assiduous than ever in his pursuit of rat 
tails. 


The loss of property must not cloud the 
mind with a wicked forgetfulness of the great 
blessings which are left behind. No man 
should despair, for no man has Jost his all, until 
he has lost his integrity, lost the mercy of God, 
and lost his hope of heaven at Jast. 


SIX LITTLE FEET ON THE FENDER. 
In 7 heart there liveth a picture, 

Of a kitchen rude and old, 
Where the fire-light tripped o’er the rafters, 

And reddened the roof’s brown mold ; 
Gilding the steam from the kettle, 

That hummed on the foot-worn hearth, 
Throughout all the livelong evening, 

Its measure of drowsy mirth. 


Because of the three slight shadows 
That frescoed that rude, old room, 

Because of the voices that echoed, 
Up ’mid the rafter’s gloom, 

Because of the feet on the fender— 
Six restless, little feet, 

The thoughts of that dear old kitchen, 
Are to me fresh and sweet. 


When the first dash on the window, 
Told of the coming rain, 

O! where are the fairy young faces, 
That crowded against the pane? 

While bits of fire-light stealing, 
Their dimpled cheeks between, 

Went struggling out in the darkness, 
In shreds of silver sheen. 


A CUNNING HORSE. 5 


Franconi, director of the Hippodrome in 
Paris, and the famous artist in horsemanship, 
has trained a horse with great care to feign 
being severely wounded, and go limping back 
to his place. The four-footed actor ae Foe: 
his part admirably at rehearsal, knowing well 
that disobedience would be followed by imme- 
diate punishment ; but when the time came 
for exhibition, the cunning beast made the dis- 
covery that there would be no whipping in the 
pre’ of an audi , and instead of limp- 
ing, as it ought, galloped back as if nothing 








to the expedient of getting up an audience to | 
deceive the refractory animal. a on the 
rotection as before, the horse again re used to 
unp, and received a sound beating. This im- | 
paired his confidence in the public as a shield 
from his master’s whip, and from that time his 
part was well performed at every representa- 
tion. 
Two of the feet grew weary, 
One dreary, dismal day, 
And we tied them with snow-white ribbons, 
Leaving him there by the way ; 
There was fresh clay on the fender, 
That weary, wintry night, 
For the four little feet had tracked it, 
From his grave on the brown hill’s height. 


O! why on this darksome evening, 
This evening of rain and sleet 

Rest my feet alone on the hearthstone ? 
OQ! where are those other feet? 

Are they treading the pathway of virtue, 
That will bring us together above ? 

Or have they made steps that would dampen 
A sister’s tireless love ?— Cincinnati Com- 

ercial. 


A RESULT OF CATECHISING. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE. 

A carpenter at the Sandwich Islands, re- 
cently sent his Hawaian assistant to an ad- 
joining building for his pipe ; but not speaking 
the native language, he. made use of signs to 
explain his meaning. The native brought the 
broad axe. Dispatched again with fresh in- 
structions, he got no nearer the pipe than a 
heavy saw horse, which he deposited near the 
lover of the weed. A third attempt, with a) 
new pantomime of explanations illustrati 
fact that the desired article was on an 
tion about five feet high, produced a crow-bar, 
and then the would-be smoker gave it up. 








AN EDUCATED PIGEON. 
In Leedsville, N. Y., a tame pigeon accom- 


H 


able accuracy and care. 


as genuine, without a 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of all py} 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, 

tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients ip 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these 

wider and 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from 
of the American peasant to the palaces of Euro 


al 
Pscrosat is known as the best of all remedies be 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries 
is extensively used by 
If there is any dependence on what men of every station 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust ourows 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 

° . | yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of ‘ 
had happened. Franconi was obliged to resort | ¢ 


p And 


In the south of England, and in a village, 

, far removed from a railway, amid the 

most lovely scenery, there is a little church, in 
which the light streams in through a stained 
glass east window, where the old, and, alas! 
too much neglected custom of Catechising is 
carried on after the second lesson at Even- 


“— 
he Bishop having given notice of a Con- 


firmation, among the candidates came one of 


middle age, unable to read, and a laborer, 
The clergyman of this rural village ques- 
tioned J. S. as to the articles of the 


claimed, 


‘Why, John, I thought you told me you 
‘ou cannot; but 
how did you get to know all you have told 
me 


could not read, as I believe 


The simple laborer hesitated, and at last 


said, 


* Well, sir, if you will not be offended, I'll 


tell ye.’ 


Upon being assured such would not be the 


case, he said, 


‘Why, sir, George W. and I used to come 
to church, and hear thee catechise ; at first we 
used to laugh at it, but somehow we thought 
we'd listen to ye, and so we did—and that’s 


how [ know’d the questions you asked me.’ 


EATING ONE’S SELF. 


As one of the'Hudson River steamboats was 
about leaving the wharf on Saturday, two 
sturdy fellows were seen bustling through the 
crowd, with as much impatience as 4f they 
feared she would fly before they could get hold 
of her. Too eager to wait till he had fairly 
reached her, one of them, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the passengers and by-standers, vocif- 
road, just-come- 


erated an application in his 
over dialect, as follows: 
‘ if! captain! 


what will you ax and we to ate ourselves” 


NEW GAME. 


PY ae Lady’s Book has the last new ‘so- 


.” Here it is: sleepy, and you always make me get up when 
A simall piece of stick is lighted at one‘end, yp sR 
and the blaze is blown ont, leaving the sparks.| parick O'Flaherty said that his wife was 
It ie then passed from one of the com to ungrateful, ‘for when I married her she 
the next on his right hand, and so on round:the hada’ avrag to her back, and now she’s cover. 
c each one saying, 98 he hands it, to his| 4 with them.’ 
neighbor, ‘ Jack’s alive.’ The Player who holds 
the stick when the last spark dies out, must 


consent'to have a delicate moustache 








* And your two hands to work with, papa,’ 


hristian 
faith, and found his answers so fit that he ex- 


or are you the mate? 
(and not waiting for an answer,) what will you 
ax to sail us to AJbany—an’ you to ate us? or 


panies two little children to school regularly, 
flying after them along the street, alighting on 
the fences, trees, and in the road before them. 
If it flies too far ahead, you may see it turn 
round, and looking at the children, wait patient- 
ly for their arrival, and then fly a stretch furth- 
er on; and so it keeps doing until they reach 
the school. Then it perches itself upon the 
window sill, where it remains until school is 
out, when it observes the same manner in go- 
ing home. 


PRISONER AND THE BIBLE. 


When a gentleman lately presented a Bible 
to a prisoner under sentence of death, he ex- 
claimed, 

*O, sir, if I had had this book, and studied 
it, [never should have committed the crime 
of which I am convicted ? 


‘If tempted to do wrong, 
In error if we stray, 

That Book will be a barrier strong, 
A lamp to guide our way.’ 


Lost wealth may be restored by industry— 
the wreck of health regained by temperance— 
forgotten knowledge restored by study—alien- 
ated friendship soothed into Rugelthean— 
even forfeited reputation won by, patience and 
virtue.’ But’ who ever again ldokéd on his 
vanished hours—recalled his slighted years, 
stamped with wisdom and effaced from Heav- 
en’s record the fearful blot of wasted time! 


‘Why, it’s as plain as two and two make 
four,’ said a man in an. argument. 

‘But { deny that, too,” said his disputant ; 
‘for 2 and 2 make 22, 
Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring 

Not endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing = 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 


_ My soi if thou wilt wear tight boots, there 
are three bad things thou wilt imevitably suffer 
—namely,a bad corn, a bad gait, and a bad 
temper.’ 

*I declare, mother, said a petted little girl 
ine pettish little way, ‘’tis too bad, mother! 
you always send me to bed when I am not 





on his face with the charred end of the stick, 


A be. compared to’ tinder, 
HS Shiai rn 


; But then 
stories are just as for any other childr 
gorenes j good ny ¢ en. lip, 


TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Pay 


er. l44pp. 25 cents. 


WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christiay 


Parents. 72 pp. 16 cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
AS long been manufactured by a practical ch 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with 
It is sealed and protected y 
ly can be relied 
It supplies the surg 
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dulteration. 
hoarseness asthma. 
ineipient ¢ 


ate 
a 
hroughout this entire country, in every state and city, 
nd ii almost every hamlet it contains, Cxmsgy 


tter known, this medicine has 


fe 


eir most intelligent physician. 


ent physicians, whose business is to know; in short, it 
ere is any reliance upon any thing, then is it 


bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other remedies 
poe pln to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic 

s kab} y Thee 





and t enefit on t 

sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation it 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have bee! 
upon the communit 
has gained friends 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cure 


m thrust 

+ have failed, and been discarded, this 
y every trial, conferred benefits a 

numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PBACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMI8P 
Lowell, Mass, 

And sold by all the Druggists everywhere. 
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PAIN KILLER. 

LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAEH, 

SHWAYGrYEEN, Burmah, March 6, 1856. 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand for 
the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as au 
possible, in addition to what I have hitherto ordered, # 
lozen boxes, (two dozen bottles ina box) and a bill ft 
the same, that 1 may give ye an order on the T; a 

the Union to the amount of the same. N. Hatae. 

HentuHapa, Burmeh, March 17, 166 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sony 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet come 
tohand. The expense of getting the medicine is wme 
“these hard times,’’ but the want of it is of fas 

more importance. 


*** Send 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 
an order oa the Treasurer of the Missionary Union forthe 
amount. Rev. B. E. Tuomas. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 
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XrEVERY FAMILYcé 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 

GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
‘ig reasons ae the preference is — to the GROV- 

ER & BAKES machine, are the wing : 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IS 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BiPo 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. , 
It sews from two ord spools, and thusel 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the. sme 
Macbine can be adapted, at p! , by ‘a mere cast 

to all varieties of work. 
BTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 

spool-cotton, with equal facility. ‘ 
lastic as the most 


of s 
Fou 


fabric, vo that it is free from all liability to a 
wa ironing, or otherwise. J 
SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 


— than any other made, eith 
chine. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From. 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


Tn making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of THE GROVER & B 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
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GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiebe- 
manie, can be reas il: fensaeel by ony ablid wale 
teacher, from ve! carefully res directions 4 
el with reciepts for varnis) > by 
J. E. TILTON, 
Salem, Mass., 
at $1,00 post paid. Or they are furnished free tof 
hai fiye dolla: rth of ii terials. 
ey oe ge) 
ed, “‘ The Farm Ya: 


lish: 
Fingraviogs for Grecian Paintings ever 
separate ned: Iga ye directions 


ingle, één be had by enclosing one stamp. 
SUPPLIED AS USUAL. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
A FAMILY. PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No ## 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUsLIsnep WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros $14 Yean. 8Srx corres ron $5, PaTuaET 
VANCE. 
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